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Welcome to issue 4 of Pigeonhold. 
It’s been awhile since the last one 
came out, but we think it was defi¬ 
nitely worth the wait. A slew of great 
interviews and an extended disc re¬ 
views section make this our biggest 
and best issue yet! A heap of 
thanks goes out to all the bands 
who played the Pigeonhold benefit 
show back in June, and to Shawn 
Norton for running sound. Ampline, 
the Shams, Astatic, the Lou Reeds, 
Thistle, No Good Heroes, Snake 
Punching Contest, 
Readymaid, and 
The Sweet Impala 
all played their 
hearts out for a 
Southgate House- 
full of sweaty fans, 
and we kept all the 
money. It worked out nicely. Thanks 
also to Kevin Coleman and Atlas 
Design for the website (www. 
Pigeonhold.net) 
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Ian Mackaye 


MM: You’ve been doing music for over half your life, is 
it as exciting now as it was when you were younger? 

Ian: I guess I have been doing music over half my life. 

I’m 38, and I’ve been doing it for 20 years. Yeah, I still 
like it every day. 

MM: Having gone as many places as you’ve gone and 
done as much as you’ve done, does it still feel fresh? 

What inspires you to keep going? Do you try and set 
goals for yourself, or just take it one day at a time? 

Ian: I don’t set goals for myself, I’m not a particularly 
ambitious person. I’m not so much of a planner as I am 
a “liver”. I just tend to react to a situation as it’s being pre¬ 
sented. Life continues to be fresh for me, and since music for me is the 
primary currency for that life, then I suppose it also remains fresh. It’s al¬ 
ways gonna be a sort of philosophical struggle, and psychological strug¬ 
gle, and emotional struggle. It’s complicated. I mean, it’s sort of simultane¬ 
ously completely complicated and simple. The fact is I’ve never gotten 
tired of music, I’ve never gotten tired of being a part of music, and I’ve 
never lost the sort of sense of mission with music. But at the same time if I 
started breaking it down and thinking about it, it’s a far more complicated 
thing than I would be able to answer in a few sentences. 

MM: You obviously remain very connected to music through all of your 
work with Dischord and with other bands as engineer, producer, etc. 

Ian: ...and with my own band. We practice 3-4 days a week for 4-5 hours 
a day. I think a lot of people think Fugazi’s a rather intermittent band, but 
it’s not. I mean, I’m pretty much in Fugazi every God damned day of my 
life. 

MM: How does the satisfaction you get through your other outlets of con¬ 
nectedness compare to the satisfaction you get from writing, playing, and 
recording music with Fugazi? 

Ian: I don’t really compare them. But I think it’s safe to say that the reason 
I have a label, the reason I’ve been involved in all this stuff is because I 
wanted to be in a band. To be in the band and play music; that’s my pri¬ 
mary goal. The label was created to give me the opportunity to release 
this music, to be able to do something with it, because I didn’t want to 
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have anybody else doing it. We were going to do it ourselves. As it turns 
out, it’s become an engagement. The label itself is so engaging for me, 
the bands I’ve come into contact with, the other people I work with, the 
music I’ve come into contact with, the whole infrastructure of the label, 
which again is far more involved than I think most people realize. It’s an 
every day thing, and we’re working away on all sorts of ideas. Just be¬ 
cause there’s only two or three Dischord releases per year doesn’t mean 
we’re not involved with another two dozen records here in town. We’re 
constantly involved in distribution with other labels, with other bands, lend¬ 
ing people money to get their projects finished. I find the process of that 
really interesting and really engaging, though not necessarily satisfying on 
a musical level, and since that’s my main goal, to be in a band and play 
music, then if I had to compare, I’d say it’s a good ballast, but the point is 
really to create the music. 

MM: I did an interview with Faraquet awhile ago, and your name came up. 
Jeff said you were a good example of someone who had achieved a good 
deal of success, and was now dumping a lot of time and energy back into 
the community. What type of events or causes do you think you’ve been 
most successful with, and do you recognize, or how do you view this no¬ 
tion he suggested of Ian Mackaye as this torch-bearing benefactor? How 
do you view yourself in relation to the arts and music community in DC? 

Ian: I don’t know if I see myself as a torch¬ 
bearing benefactor. I’m not sure that I could 
claim to 100% recognize an arts and music 
community scene in DC. It’s a big city, very 
fractionalized, there’s all sorts of groupings 
of people who are involved in art, and all 
sorts of groupings of people involved in mu¬ 
sic, and most of them I don’t know and have 
never met, and may never meet, so it might 
be a little presumptuous for me to claim to 
have some sort of impact on all of them. To 
the degree that I am involved with a number 
of people largely associated with the punk 
underground, I try to be a resource to 
them. Whether it’s advice, or whether it’s 
materials, or whether it’s money. The same 
with another number of groups and organi¬ 
zations that are going on. I feel like if I can 
offer some assistance to people who I think are trying to do the right kind 
of thing, but who are just shy a few gallons of gas, I’m happy to help them 
fill up their tank if that will help get them down the road. If you see yourself 
as part of a community, and I’m not talking about just a punk underground 
community, it’s not as if we’re having picnics every fucking weekend or 
something, but if you see yourself as living in a community, community 
meaning people who live in one place, the physical location of that town 



creates a sort of natural physical community, If you feel like you do, then I feel 
like there’s a responsibility to sort of give back to that which has been suppor¬ 
tive of you, that’s all I ever really try and do. I’m quite surprised by the idea 
that the world is our playground. I don’t see it like that. I think a number of 
people, particularly those who have come across small fortunes, or large for¬ 
tunes for that matter, I think that they start to think that the world is their play¬ 
ground. That’s a really irresponsible and loathsome position because there 
are a lot of people who can’t afford to play. Maybe a lot of people who have 
time, who have resources, could help those people find a way to play. 

MM: Are there any events you’ve been involved in or shows in particular that 
you feel have been particularly successful at achieving that sort of ideal you 
mentioned? 

Ian: Well, I don’t try to keep track of all the feathers in my cap, but if you look 
at just the band Fugazi, we only play free or benefit shows locally. We haven’t 
played a paying gig locally since '88 or’89, and if money is made, we try and 
give it to local organizations we feel are doing the right thing, for who a couple 
thousand dollars might make a large difference, as opposed to a national or¬ 
ganization or lobbying group for whom that same amount would only cover 
one fiftieth of the stamps for a mass mailing or something. We’d rather give 
the money to a small soup kitchen where it could actually feed people for a 
couple of weeks. Most of the people I've had contact with or we’ve given 
money to, I don’t know exactly how they used it or where they used it, or 
whether it was effective or not, because I feel like a gift is something you can’t 
steer once it’s out of your hands. So we try to do most of our work on that 
level ahead of time and just assume that whoever we decide to give this gift to 
is going to do something effective and good with it. We did a Food Not Bombs 
benefit show in San Francisco, and that seemed like a great moment. I’m glad 
that we were a part of the Gulf War protests in ’91. I’m glad that we were a 
part of the Martin Luther King anniversary walk on the Mall. There’s been an 
awful lot of different groups along those lines that I hope we’ve helped, but I 
can’t think of one that was particularly profound. I think to sort of sit back and 
try to put things in those sorts of definitions is to move closer to the notion that 
one is done, that they’ve done their good work and they can stop. But I don’t 
ever see myself as being done. 

MM: I’ve only been to DC twice now, but I find it hard not to at least be con¬ 
scious of the multitude of different political mechanisms at work in the city. 
How big of a part do you think your location has played in the music and mind¬ 
set of your songwriting, and how do you think a change of scenery would, or 
may have effected your thinking, say if you had grown up in the Midwest and 
your dad had sold insurance or something. 

Ian: Well, first off, tell me what a political mechanism is, then tell me what you 
think my father does for a living. 
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MM: I believe he’s a journalist, and as far as a political mechanism, I’m just 
referring to the fact that you can’t go anywhere in the city without seeing some 
building or landmark that informs or reminds you that this is the area that 
houses the majority of our Nation’s governmental bodies. The White House, 
Congress, etc. 

Ian: I’ve never lived anywhere else in my life, I was born and raised here, so 
it's hard for me to imagine what it may have been like living somewhere else, 
to have the government appear differently than it appears to me. Though I 
imagine that people who grew up in Cincinnati for instance probably don’t 
have the same relationship with the government that I do. Conversely, if you 
grew up in a mining community, where you had a mine up on the hill, after 
awhile, all the black smoke coming out of the stacks, the trains racing up and 
down the tracks, they just disappear. It’s just the daily business, you just don’t 
see it. That’s really what the government is here, it’s just the local business. I 
think that’s what you realize if you grew up looking at it, they’re just a big busi¬ 
ness. The government’s first mission, like all businesses, is self-preservation. 
Once you realize that, it kind of takes off the secret mission of leadership, be¬ 
cause you realize that they’re never going to vote for anything that’s going to 
put their jobs at risk. Furthermore, if you go to Washington DC, because of the 
fact that you see the federal government, because of the sort of unjust situa¬ 
tion that this city exists in, the fact that we’re under the rule of a federal gov¬ 
ernment which is people by people, it’s completely populated by people that 
aren’t from here. I mean, every jackass that gets elected talks about the kind 
of contempt they have for Washington DC insiders. The kind of contempt that 
they have for this city is really apparent, I think they make it difficult for people 
who actually live here because they control the purse strings. So the govern¬ 
ment’s city is screwed up, the beaurocracy it takes to do anything is just abso¬ 
lutely stuppifying. All these things have sort of led me, and the punk scene in 
general, to arrive at the idea that we’re not going to ask for anybody’s permis¬ 
sion, particularly not the government’s. If you ask to be sanctioned by the gov¬ 
ernment, you’re not going to get anything done, because you’re just going to 
get lost in the beaurocracy. So we’ve just gone ahead and done what we’ve 
wanted to do. In some ways it really sort of stoked us, it really pushed us 
along, we just went ahead and built our own world. We never got any licenses, 
we never asked for permission, because the government, in my opinion, 
would just get in the damn way, because they don’t understand, they could 
never understand. If you’re growing up here, I think kids have a hell of a time 
living here, particularly if you’re a teenager, because it’s not a town for teenag¬ 
ers, not that any town is, but I think Washington in particular is not. Because 
everything here is geared for people who are in their ‘30s or ‘40s or ‘50s. 
That’s the way I feel about it. I’m 38 now and I’m starting to find, man there’s a 
lot of things to do here. There’s all sorts of lectures and galleries and exhibi¬ 
tions, and all sorts of stuff going on all the time, and I’m sort of blown away by 
the sheer amount of stuff to do, I think, “Jesus, there didn’t use to be all this 
stuff”. But then it occurred to me, if I’m 15 I’m not going to go to a poetry lec¬ 
ture, I wouldn’t have cared about that, and they’re still not doing anything for 


15 year olds, there still isn’t a skatepark. If you’re growing up here you re¬ 
alize if you want something done you better do it yourself. I don’t know 
what it’s like growing up in other towns, but I can’t imagine that the exact 
same cocktail could have been arrived at, the ingredients are just differ¬ 
ent. But I would suspect that every city offers a reason to create some¬ 
thing. Every city has circumstances that suggest turning towards your own 
creative ability and other people’s creativeness to form a sort of family to 
make you feel like you have something to do. Did I come close to that 
one? 

MM: Very close, thanks. Any words on future Fugazi stuff, new re¬ 
cordings, etc. 

Ian: We’ve been working 
very hard over the last couple 
months to come up with the 
stuff we’re going to record 
very soon. We have more 
experience with the studio 
and this sort of thing than 
we’ve ever had, but we’re go¬ 
ing into it with a lot of really 
open-ended ideas as far as 
the music is concerned, and I 
have no idea what’s going to 
happen, it might just be a big 
pile of crap, but who knows. 

I’m looking forward to it and 
at the same time thinking we 
just not might be ready to do 
this, but that’s sort of the lux¬ 
ury that we can afford at this 
point. We’re hoping to do a 
couple of weeks of recording 
in January and a couple of 
weeks in February, and then 
we’re looking to start doing 
some playing, just trying to 
work out the schedules, 
we’ve got kids now and everything. That’s it with Fugazi. I know Lungfish 
is looking to start recording, Q and Not U is about to go do some touring, I 
know Faraquet’s going to be doing some shows. There’s some good 
bands playing in DC, I’m interested, still. # 
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John Reis loves rock and roll. Yeah, he's got the sickness all right. And now 
after a two year hiatus ROCKET FROM THE CRYPT, his main gang of assassins, have 
unloaded a new album on an unsuspecting public currently hypnotized by the dim hum 
of "unit shifting product pap" and phony-to-the- 
core "white boy beer metal." Group Sounds is 
RFTC's debut on Vagrant Records and is, as Reis 
describes, "more untamed than our last couple of 
albums." 

Those last couple of albums being on 
major label Interscope, with which RFTC had a 
none too smooth parting of the ways, and re¬ 
sulted with the prolific band’s absence from re¬ 
cording. But contractual headaches could never 
keep a slugger like Reis from making music. The 
downtime granted him the chance to purge the 
creative backup with albums by the Hot Snakes 
and most recently the Sultans, both of which are 
on punk label stalwart (and longtime Rocket 
chum) Sympathy For The Record Industry. John 
Reis is a very busy guy indeed. "We're out there to 
ensure this dying artform has some kind of voice 
in this generation." The "dying artform" Reis re¬ 
fers to is real, uncompromising Rock -n- Roll. And 
with a two man horn section consisting of JC 
2000 and Apollo 9 that would make the JB's 
proud accenting the ass shaking sonic assault of 
Petey X (bass), ND (guitar), new drummer Mario 
Rubalcabe (aka Ruby Mars, formerly of the Blackheart Procession), and Speedo himself 
(Reis, lead voc, guitar), rock and roll is granted a reprise and will live on another day. 

And according to Reis, Vagrant seemed to be in tune with the band’s M.O. "It's one thing 
to like the band, but it's another to understand where we're coming from...they're cool 
people." RFTC are more than a decade, six albums, and a truckload of ep's and singles 
into their mission, with the goal from the start being a modest one. "We wanted to 
make a record, go on tour and see the world," Reis says. 

And touring is one of RFTC's main weapons. They have crossed the U.S. no less 
than thirty times to date. It's been a long dry spell, but the guys are primed and ready to 
hit the road again. "It's time to wind up the monkey and see how long he can beat those 
cymbals together," proclaims Reis. RFTC have been coiling the spring for quite some 
time now, and their reputation as one of the best live bands on earth isn't just lazy self¬ 
proclamation. They've spent ten years, tens of thousands of miles, and every bone in 
their bodies earning it. Do yourself a favor and pick up a copy of Group Sounds, and try 
to be there live for when the spring finally snaps. ▼ —Billy Carter 
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talk about battle-bots, their love of the 
midwest, and their new ep 

I drove up to Chicago a few months ago to check out a couple shows, take in the 
city, and do a little skateboarding. Pedro the Lion with Low on Friday, and the 
Weakerthans with the Honor System on Saturday. Highlights... everyone who 
planned on going backing out last minute, some jackass on his cell phone during an 
ultra-quiet Low song, a way-too expensive hotel room Friday night, falling on my 
head at a skatepark Saturday afternoon, and talking with John Samson and John 
Sutton of the Weakerthans before their show at the Fireside Bowl. If you haven’t yet 
picked up a copy of Left and Leaving, their full-length follow up to their debut, Fal¬ 
low, you’re doing yourself a serious injustice. Its shining moments run the gamut 
from smooth and nurturing to rowdy and jangling, all without losing or overshadow¬ 
ing Samson’s mild-mannered assertiveness. Thought provoking lyrics and heart 
fluttering melodies abound, making it by far one of the best releases of the past 
year. It’s hard to imagine that someone as seemingly verbose as Mr. Samson could 
be so shy and soft-spoken in person, but were it not for the prodding of his band 
mate, I probably wouldn’t have gotten more than one or two quotes from him. Here 
it is, in all its entirety. 

MM: I got Left and Leaving last month, and it honestly hasn’t left my CD changer 
since. How in the Hell did you guys do that? It’s incredible. What has the reaction 
been like since its release? 

Samson: It’s been out for about eight months, We’re really happy with it. This is an 
especially nice show tonight (referring to the extremely packed Fireside). 

MM: This is the first time I’m ever seen you guys. Is this what typical shows are like 
on Weakerthans tours? 

Samson: They’re not always this crowded. For some reason, I think we have 
something in common with the Midwestern cities. There’s usually less people at the 
East and West Coast shows, but you never really know, it’s so hit or miss. 

MM: What about back home? Is there a big difference for you guys between play¬ 
ing the States and playing Canada? 

Samson: Well, for one, it’s a lot easier for us to play in Canada. You can go wher¬ 
ever you want without getting hassled trying to cross the border. They’re kind of 
monsters at the border, I don’t pretend to understand it. People know us better in 
Canada I guess. It’s just a lot easier all around. We tour a lot, somewhere around 
125 shows a year, but it’s always harder coming to the States. 

MM: So John, I know you used to play bass for Propaghandi. The Weakerthans are 
on such a different plain, how was it making the change from that to where you’re at 
now? 
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Samson: I only wrote a couple of songs for them, but it seems like lifetimes ago... 
it’s been six or seven years, so I don’t really even think about it. The Weakerthans 
have been going for four years now, so this is where I’m at home. 

MM: I was reading in your liner notes about Sub City donating a portion of the pro¬ 
ceeds from album sales to a 
charity named by the band. 

How involved are you with the 
label? 

Samson: That’s actually one of 
the reasons we signed with 
them. We picked the Art City 
Community Center in Winnipeg 
as the benefactor. They con¬ 
centrate on art in the inner city. 

MM: Let’s talk about the new 
Watermark EP. What can peo¬ 
ple expect? 

Sutton: It just has a couple songs on it. “Watermark” from Left and Leaving, and a 
couple live and acoustic tracks, plus a video that some friends of ours made. We 
knew video stations would never play it, so we just decided to do the video and put it 
out ourselves. 

MM: Is there another full-length in the works? 

Samson: Well we’re always working on new stuff, but it’ll probably be a couple 
years. We tend to take a long time to do stuff. We’re pretty deliberate with the writing 
process. 

MM: What do you guys do back home? Do you try to work when you’re not touring? 

Samson: We’re basically a full time band. It’s hard to hold down a job when you’re 
touring for four months out of the year. We’re actually heading back home soon. Min¬ 
nesota tomorrow, then home. We’ll be going to Europe soon as well. 

MM: How about while you’re on tour. What do you do before or after the show? 

Samson: We watch tv and drink beer in our hotel rooms. Pretty unexciting really. 
What’s that show with the fighting robots? 

Sutton: The Battle-bots. 

Samson: Yeah, the Battle-bots. We love to watch that. Extreme robots, really wild. 
We watch that for hours. * 



Mike Harbin of Jack Potential 

Interview by Mike Montgomery 

As a former equipment handler (that's a roadie to you and me) for DC 
angular guitar legends Jawbox, and now a current full-time member of J 
Robbins' resurrected beast Burning Airlines, 
bassist Mike Harbin has, and is, definitely 
paying his dues. With a new Burning Airlines 
record on Desoto and a full scale tour to 
boot, it's hard to imagine him having time 
for anything else, much less a full-time job 
(kind of), a girlfriend, and a fully functioning 
second band. But Jack Potential is his baby, 
and he remains committed to the group and 
the music despite his moonlighting with the 
Airlines. I caught up with Mike and the Potentials a few months ago as 
they rolled through town on an extended weekend tour, and he was kind 
enough to share these words with me. 

MM: Give me some background on JP; members, how long you’ve been play¬ 
ing, etc. 

MH: JP is me on bass, Keith Nystrom (vocals), Keith Brooks (drums), and David 
Kowalski (guitar). The band actually began as more of a project. I had been touring 
with Jawbox and had been writing some songs that I wanted to record. Without the 
time to put together a “real” band, I enlisted my friends J Robbins to play bass, Jea- 
Paul Gaster (Clutch) to play drums, and Matt Burger (Worlds Collide) to help me 
with the singing. We practiced once and recorded a 7” for Desoto. I continued tour¬ 
ing working for a number of bands (Quicksand, Shudder to Think), and after a few 
years of carrying other people’s equipment, selling other bands’ shirts, etc, I de¬ 
cided it was time to focus on my own musical endeavors. It took some time to find 
the right people, but eventually Keith, Brooks, Dave and I met through working at 
Tower Records. We really clicked right away, musically and personality-wise. That 
was three years ago, and we’re still happily married to the rock. 

MM: Obviously you’ve got a pretty packed schedule due to Burning Airlines’ 
commitments, do the other guys have other projects going on, or are they 
solely committed to JP? How do they feel about your involvement with an¬ 
other full-time project, are they supportive? 

MH: Let me start by saying that we’re all committed to JP. It’s definitely difficult 
playing in two bands. At times it’s like having two girlfriends. For the most part, eve¬ 
ryone’s understanding, but I often feel like I’m disappointing someone. Burning Air¬ 
lines has the history and somewhat of a built-in audience, so has an easier time 
getting shows, tours, etc., while JP is struggling along. So, when I leave on tour 
with BA, obviously JP goes on hiatus, at least show wise. I know it’s hard on the 
rest of the JP guys to be stagnant, but I do think we’re starting to benefit from me 
being in Burning Airlines. The hardest thing about it is that both bands’ members 
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are all my best friends. Really, they’re pretty much all the friends I have time for! 
There are many nights where I practice with both bands - it keeps me on my toes. 
When we first started playing, David and Brooks played in another band called 
City Bleeds, but they eventually broke up. David keeps busy with his recording 
studio, and Brooks is the Entertainment Marketing Director for Kappa, which ties 
up a lot of his time and keeps us in fresh duds. Nystrom lives a remarkably lei¬ 
surely life, golfing and taking karate! 

MM: You mentioned that you were gearing up to do some more recording, 
how’s that going? 

MH: I’d say we’re about halfway to having a new record written. We’re all really 
excited about the new material. Our goal is to record it late summer, and we have 
some options to explore label-wise. We’re demo-ing the new songs now in David’s 
studio, but when it comes to actually recording the album, it depends on what kind 
of budget we have to work with. We loved working with J and Paul Dean Hager. 
They seem like a great team to capture the different aspects of our sound. I also 
think we all have good ears and ideas too. If you can avoid the “too many chefs in 
the kitchen” dilemma, I’m all for team effort! 

MM: Any new developments in the JP sound or style that might be more 
prevalent on the new record, or are things still structured the same way? 
What have you and the band been listening to these days? Any sugges¬ 
tions? 

MH: It’s funny, I actually said to the other guys a few months ago that I wanted us 
to be heavier and more metal. I don’t know that it’s actually happening. We write 
heavy pop songs, bottom line. Keith’s voice and my bass lines tend to be very me¬ 
lodic, in hand with Dave’s metal riffage. I guess no drastic changes are in store - 
we have no plans to add a DJ. We have ridiculously diverse tastes that overlap 
well and are certainly apparent in the design of our own music, at least to me. We 
all enjoy ‘80s new wave and rock, death metal,... everything, really. In the van 
today we’ve gone from Thin Lizzy, to At The Drive In, Cradle of Filth, New Order, 
George Benson, to Big Country, and we’re all content with each other’s musical 
selections. I recommend an open ear. 

MM: Do you have future plans to do any touring? 

MH: Right now we can only afford to do long weekends. I’m sure we’ll do some¬ 
thing of considerable length when the new record comes out. k 


Rex Hobart & The Misery Boys 


Kansas City’s Rex Hobart and the Misery Boys opened for Texan Junior 
Brown awhile back at the Southgate House after which they sat down with Pigeon- 
hold to share their thoughts on current projects, touring and the reason they all 
love “Every Rose Has Its Thom.” 

Hobart, as the Misery Boys affectionately refer to their bandleader, 
formed his twang-infested answer to heartaches and whiskey shakes as a “fluke.” 
It was to be a fun side project to the various KC rock bands that the group mem¬ 
bers where playing with at the time. In the Misery Boys, they could play the sort of 
dark country songs they all loved, or just play a dark country version of another 
song that appealed to them for whatever reason. 

As Hobart believes, “There’s only two kinds of music - good and bad,” so 
playing a good song in a musical style other than the one it was written in just of¬ 
fers up another reason to enjoy listening. The group’s recently released 7” record 
speaks well to this with two covers - one of Freddy Fender’s “Wasted Days and 
Wasted Nights” and on the flip side, a countrified cover of the Poison classic 
“Every Rose Has Its Thorn.” 

The group is made up of average guys who love music - in all its forms. 
“We’ve got a pretty eclectic situation in the van,” Hobart says. “We educate each 
other. You could pretty much play any song out there and one of us would like it.” 

Rex Hobart & The Misery Boys over¬ 
came “fluke” status quickly after forming by 
landing opening slots in the Kansas City area 
for a variety of acts such as BR5-49, Fugazi, 

David Allen Coe, Ween and Webb Wilder. 

“It was so awful, but it was so good,” 

Hobart says of the group’s first few perform¬ 
ances. The only move was to hone their skills 
by doing the “punk rock thing and get in the 
van and go.” That first tour would have been 
the end for many a good band, but for the 
members of The Misery Boys, the transmis¬ 
sion going out of their vehicle and a band 
member’s arrest by a park ranger gave the 
guys a taste of adventure that only made 
them want more. 

They auditioned for leading alt- 
country label, Chicago’s Bloodshot Records, 
which released their 1999 debut, Forever Al¬ 
ways Ends. At Bloodshot, the band has found 
kindred spirits in their label mates, as well as an ability to reach an audience hun¬ 
gry for original songs in the old-time country vein. 

The newest recording, 2000’s The Spectacular Sadness of Rex Hobart & 
The Misery Boys , is selling well for indie standards and has encouraged the fellas 
to move forward with writing and recording a new effort, currently slated for a 
Spring release on Bloodshot. There’s also talk of a possible European tour with 
new label mate Wayne “The Train” Hancock. But they’ll certainly be back at it 
criss-crossing the U.S., so check 'em out. —Morrella Raleigh 
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Jack Rabid: 

The Big Takeover Interview 

If you’re a fan of impassioned music, and have never 
seen the Big Takeover, you’re probably in a small mi¬ 
nority. Published twice a year, and at 270-plus pages, 
it is the music lover’s bible. It is a source book for new 
artists and a history lesson for older ones. Innovative 
and groundbreaking while remaining incredibly consistent, it is the ultimate 
zine. Although size alone could arguably remove it from the realm of the 
less prolific fan zine, its honest presentation, DIY attitude, and stick-to- 
your-guns approach has kept it in close contact with its smaller brethren, 
all while slowly but surely pushing it to the top of the heap of publications 
clamoring for an attentive ear. Appearances aside, the one thing (and this 
is the most important thing) that has kept the book vital throughout its 20 
years in circulation is its sense of mission. It screams from the racks for 
readers to pay attention, to take notice of what’s going on around them, 
and above all else, to have heart. I recently had the pleasure of speaking 
with Jack Rabid, the man behind this mission, and was, as I hope you will 
be, quite inspired. 

MM: What started in May of 1980 as a fanzine for the band the Stimula¬ 
tors has, over time, morphed into one of the most solid, well-written large 
format Zines available on the market today. What bands, if any, have 
“stimulated” or inspired you as much as they initially did? 

Jack: Well Bad Brains certainly at the exact same time. They were a DC 
band at the time, so we didn’t get to see them as often at first, although 
very soon thereafter they moved to New York and in fact lived with me for 
a month or two. And we named the magazine after one of their songs. 
Their entire set was unreleased at that time, except for one single, and 
they would still sell out clubs, that’s how much the world has changed 
since then. 

MM: Seems like bands go from never having done anything to having full¬ 
blown CD’s out, before ever playing a gig. Anyone can do it. 

Jack: Bands have gone from being criminally under-recorded to criminally 
over-recorded. There weren’t any indie labels back then, now there’s like 
400. Now you’re competing against a sea of releases if you’re a band. 

Who else? Let’s see, Sex Pistols of course, the Clash, the Beatles when I 
was a boy, much later like Echo and the Bunnymen, D.O.A, the Chame¬ 
leons. 
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MM: What about the Big Takeover still excites you? Do you still feel the 
sense of scene or community that you wrote about in your initial issues? 

Jack: Well, yeah, to a degree, but it was more natural back then. You 
could go to a gig in LA or San Francisco, or New York, or Boston and 
meet a lot of like-minded individuals who felt very similarly in a lot of ways, 
they were interested in talking about a lot of different things, politics, cul¬ 
ture, history. It was an exchange of information. It was pre-Mtv days for 
one thing, so people were a lot more excited about live music I think. With¬ 
out an internet or anything like that, the scene acted like one. People were 
always talking about what was going on, and not accepting the typical me¬ 
dia version. We were interested in going beyond that. Now I try to bring 
people together in a lot of ways, to provide an alternative to the complete 
lack of coverage of a lot of these groups, to a lot of these ideas, even a lot 
of these principles of what is important. In the indie rock scene and the 
world at large, I think people have a bad habit of rewarding mediocrity, just 
because someone tells them they should. 20 years ago Spice Girls would 
have been laughed at. They weren’t critically accepted in the culture, they 
would have sold records but it would have been laughed at. It’s just crazy 
how people accept anything that sells. In baseball they talk more about 
how much money a player is making rather than what he does in the field. 
Everything’s like that now, it’s just ridiculous. 

MM: It seems like with a lot of the pop bands out, the articles are tongue in 
cheek while heaping critical acclaim on them, but no one wants to take the 
heat for cutting them down. Journalists are just doing an assignment, and 
the mags don’t want to speak up because they don’t want to lose the ma¬ 
jor label’s advertising dollars. 

Jack: One page used to be sufficient in 1980, or 4-5 just saying what’s 
happening, but now I feel like even 270 is inadequate, to not only cover so 
much of what is happening, but to try and instill that idea, to try and bring 
together the people that think that way - that quality matters more, that 
vibrant and intelligent culture matters more. Even just people being re¬ 
warded for making something that lasts, matters more than rewarding 
people for trying to be popular, as if that was the most important thing. It 
would be easy to say that the bands when I was growing up were better, 
but that’s not necessarily true. I think there’re a lot of great bands today 
that are just as good as any band I saw 20 years ago, it’s just that there’s 
a lot less of them. Back then there were no expectations of getting signed. 
People made music not because it was the thing to do, but because they 
had to. It was in their soul and they were dying to simply express them¬ 
selves. I’d like to see a little more of that in the scene today, and I’d like to 
see it more rewarded when it happens. 

MM: Would you say that’s one of your favorite parts about putting together 
the magazine? About noticing, and then rewarding those groups or artists 
that you feel are honest or of this ilk? 


Jack: Sure, there are some groups that don’t get any coverage anywhere 
else. I mean we were writing about Leatherface for six or seven years, 
and it was only about two years ago that they started to get any coverage 
over here. My favorite album last year was probably Idlewild. We reviewed 
that in May on import, now here they are getting great reviews and touring 
the country, playing on Letterman, I think that’s great. I wish they had 
toured a year ago when it was fresh, too many bands never get that 
chance to tour, they put out that album then slip away into obscurity. 

Bands like Idaho, Glide, they make amazing music and it feels like no 
one’s ever going to pay any attention to them. But that’s what the Big 
Takeover can do. We can give them 10 pages of a feature and give Steve 
Malkmus one. Just because they’re making better music. We can give 
Pearl Jam zero, Stone Temple Pilots zero, Smashing Pumpkins zero. To 
me these bands that call themselves alternative are just as bad as Bad 
Company when I was growing up. Back then it was a lot easier to tell what 
the alternative really was, back when Joey Ramone was doing it. Back 
then it was easy to tell that Per Ubu was doing something very different 
from the Doobie Bros. Now we have this sort of confusion among 16 and 
17 year olds, there’s no easy distinction. Like my nephew who thinks Limp 
Biscuit are alternative... they’re not. To me they’re just Boston and Kan¬ 
sas under a different haircut. 

MM: I kind of assume that people my age would be able to recognize that, 
but then you see people driving around with Korn stickers on their car and 
I think, “Jesus, what the Hell is that guy doing? He’s 25.” 

Jack: Obviously they can’t. Obviously marketing is still too prevalent in 
people’s minds. Airplay. They’re not making the distinctions in their mind, 
they’re not developing their own tastes. It falls under the umbrella of the 
slumbering giant that is the major label industry telling them what to listen 
to. 

MM: You look at the veteran DJ’s out there who 10-15 years ago swore 
they’d never play a Metallica song, and now they’re licking their nuts like 
it’s the tastiest jam they’ve ever had, it’s ridiculous. 

Jack: It’s an easy transition for them because they never cared about mu¬ 
sic in the first place. It’s all about money. On TV it's talking heads, on ra¬ 
dio, I guess it’s airheads, it’s just a voice that has no passion. 

MM: Do you feel any pressure with the book now as opposed to when you 
were younger, now that it’s your full time (plus some) job? You’ve got to 
have advertisers to pay for it, and there are a lot of factors involved with 
that. 
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Jack: I probably feel a hundred-fold pressure as opposed to then. Is it eas¬ 
ier to write a paragraph or a novel? It’s still hard to write a paragraph, you 
have to think of something to say, but the difference in the amount of work it 
takes to prepare the two is astounding. It used to take me an afternoon to 
write an issue, now it takes me six months of solid work on all sorts of differ¬ 
ent facets. I wear about 15 different hats; I’m the advertising director, I’m the 
accounts payable, accounts receivable, I’m the person that talks to the writ¬ 
ers, I’m the editor, I’m the copy editor, I’m the guy who coalesces with the 
printer, I’m the guy who chases after the artwork for all the content you see 
in the magazine - I’m basically everything other than art direction and first 
copy editor. I do about everything else that you don’t see credit for in the 
magazine. I have one assistant that works about 10 hours a week doing 
transcriptions, etc., but it’s just an enormous project, it’s like doing a thesis 
paper twice a year. 

MM: What could you see yourself doing if you weren’t doing this? 

Jack: See, that’s the thing, I try not to, because I’m amazed that I’m doing 
this. 

MM: I didn’t know if there was maybe some other passion that you had that 
was sort of sidelined the whole time, to where you thought, “Hey, if I wasn’t 
Big Takeover so full-time, maybe I could do this.” 

Jack: When I almost quit five years ago I wanted to become a high school 
history teacher, because I had a string of jobs that obviously weren’t very 
fulfilling, they were just paying my rent while I was doing what I liked, which 
was Big Takeover and reading history books, and taking part in culture, fol¬ 
lowing baseball and things like that. What I want to do is teach, and I think I 
do a lot of it in the magazine without adopting that sort of “teacher” tone, be¬ 
cause I assume that the people reading it often times know as much as me. 
Teaching high school you assume they know precious little and you build it 
up from there. I think it was a shock to find myself as a music writer, be¬ 
cause it was never my intention, it was never my goal. It was just one of 
those dreams that you had once in a while where you think, “boy wouldn’t it 
be nice, but it’ll never happen." A lot of people say to me that I’m so lucky to 
be doing what I love, and I say, “well, would you like to do it 15 years as a 
hobby first, while working every other job in the world, and then just have it 
fall in your lap?” I guess I’m lucky that I cultivated it for so long, because 
now people trust me. They’ve now seen 20 years of evidence of what type 
of magazine this is, that we have principles and ethics, and that we’re going 
to stick to them. You’re not going to see some incredibly bankrupt artist on 
our cover just to sell records or magazines. You’re not going to see some¬ 
one like Billy Corgan on our cover, you’re just not. If he suddenly started 
making interesting music, then maybe, but I just don’t think it’s gonna hap¬ 
pen. It’s not in his personality. I think his personality is just to be a meglama- 
niac faker. I don’t think he’s suddenly going to make extremely intelligent, 


sensitive music, he’s just not. People make music that fits their personality. 
You know Joey Ramone who just died, I met him 10 or 12 times, and it just 
seemed like yeah, he’s exactly how you’d think he would be. He’s just this 
person that loves rock-n-roll. It burns within him, and it’s gonna come out 
that way. 

MM: That’s all that ever came out. 

Jack: Sure, even when they tried to go commercial it was still pretty fucking 
raw. That’s how bad they could sell out! 

MM: What are some of your best or favorite interviews that you’ve done? 

Jack: I have a few really. Just because of what the Clash meant to me as a 
kid, interviewing Mick Jones one year, and then Joe Strummer about eight 
years later. After I was finished doing them I was shaking. Thinking back to 
what they meant to me, what an impact they had on my life. Here I am going 
on 40,1 mean, how much different would my life be if those guys hadn’t made 
those records, hadn’t gone on those tours, hadn’t said the things they said 
and been who they were? From a purely musical standpoint, interviewing 
Ray Davies, interviewing Brian Wilson. I’m standing next to a giant. I’m 
standing next to a Louis Armstrong of the later 20 th Century, a Frank Sinatra. 
These people are like top ten, top 20 artists in history. If I ever interviewed a 
Beatle I’d probably be stammering. 

MM: What could you say to them? 

Jack: I’d say, “I have all your records... and I think they’re great!” Just like 
everybody else does. Then I’d launch into something a little more pointed, 
but I’d start the same as everybody else. I don’t know, when I met Pete 
Townsend I managed to speak intelligently and level-headed. I always think 
I’m going to be terrible with these people, but then I remember back to my 
punk rock past and I think, these are just people, just human beings. They’re 
probably tired of having their butts licked by everybody, I think they appreci¬ 
ate it when you say something intelligent to them, even if it’s praising them, if 
it makes you think, it’s a lot better than just flattery. 

MM: I’ve noticed just from doing this zine that the world seems a lot smaller. 
All these people I looked up to so much as a kid are just a phone call away. 
You can take them down from whatever pedostal you put them on and talk to 
them on a human level and realize they’re just people, it makes it so much 
more real. 

Jack: Well, that’s my generation isn’t it? We grew up thinking that we weren’t 
better than anybody else. That was the bankruptcy that I keep referring to. I 
think Pete Townsend played so man R and B records that he just had to get 
out there and jump around with his guitar and make this incredible sonic- 
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boom music. I think Mike Watt proba¬ 
bly listened to enough Wire records to 
say, “God Damn I gotta get out there!” 
Ian Mackaye sitting in the front row of a 
Bad Brains concert at age 15 having his 
mind blown to smithereens the same way I 
was when they came up here. These are 
the artists I want the most. The people that 
combine that incredible passion for music 
and expression with enough talent devel¬ 
oped out of that passion to make music 
that lasts forever. Music is an opportunity 
to create. It’s an opportunity to express 
what’s in your soul. That’s what Little Rich¬ 
ard did. That’s what Louis Armstrong did. 
That’s what Fats Domino did. A lot of the 
music I listen to was made before I was 
born, but it stands the test of time. Most of 
those people that came up in my genera¬ 
tion knew that that’s what counted. That 
spreading that understanding was what 
counted. H.R. from Bad Brains slapping 
every hand in the crowd, not as some mu¬ 
sic biz shit but because he felt it counted, 
that the scene was important. That’s what 
Fugazi has spent 20 years trying to do, the 
same as Big Takeover, to get it back, to 
put it back into people’s heads that that’s 
what’s important, and all that other stuff is 
just distractions. It’s fool’s gold - to be sit¬ 
ting in the last row of a hockey arena hav¬ 
ing some band parading around taking 
your applause and giving nothing back. I 
think Ian Mackaye and I are a lot alike. We 
think similarly on a lot of things, we don’t 
on a lot of others obviously, but the way he 
charges six bucks for a ticket... I should 
probably charge way more for the Big Takeover, 
but for 10 bucks a year you get over five hun¬ 
dred pages. For six bucks you get an hour and 
a half of extremely honest critiques on what 
music should be, those guys are going to give 
every ounce of energy, sweat, and emotion 
every time they play, and that’s what I try to do 
with Big Takeover. When I’m up at 2:00am edit¬ 
ing a piece because it has to get done, I think, 
“boy, people are really going to love this when it 
comes out. That’s what drives me. I think you 
get a big kick in your head about your own self 
worth when you dedicate yourself to trying to 
make the world a better place rather than taking 
what you can from it. | 
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Atom and His Package 
Redefining Music 
Hopeless Records 

What the?! Part modern day DEVO, part community college reject, Atom 
plays some eerily authentic sounding ‘80s-style keyboards, guitars, 
synths, and drum machines throughout this collection of humorous rants. 
Similar to East Lansing’s Cornish in a Turtle Neck, Atom walks a fine line 
between ridiculous and down right annoying. While the “live perform¬ 
ances” are sure to be an experience unto themselves, listening to the disc 
ranges from nerve-grating to irritatingly irresistible. Personal favorites like 
“Anarchy Means I Litter” and “If You Own the Washington Redskins, 

You’re a Cock” are sure to be big party hits for years to come. — MM 

Bardo Pond 
Dilate 

Matador Records 

Slowly creaking out of the speakers and oozing onto my floor, "Dilate" 
collects and congeals in a syrupy slop. Like a frame of film caught in front 
of the projector’s white hot bulb, Bardo Pond grants you an image, but 
then it bursts and melts in a rippling bloom of sound and "sounds." Epic, 
sonic, dark, churning, ugly and beautiful like a 70 minute violet bruise. 
Throughout the course of its 5 albums, Bardo Pond have purposely gone 
to extremes. Be it quiet or loud, the point is to push the music into spaces 
and shapes that leave the listener wondering how in the world it got there. 
Get out the headphones, put something in your system (anything), lay 
down and enjoy your time in space. — BC 

BR5-49 

This Is BR5-49 
Lucky Dog 

Back with a release of new recordings, the road dogs of BR5-49 capture 
the essence of their spirited live sets with their usual combination of 
catchy originals and carefully selected cover tunes. The first single, “Too 
Lazy to Work, Too Nervous to Steal,” kicks off the record on the right 
note - an upbeat, toe-tapping one. The subtle goofiness of cover “Psychic 
Lady” has the band treading a bit too close to K-Tel hits water, but The 
Everly Brothers’ “The Price of Love,” with a brief hint of the blues, along¬ 
side some snazzy psychedelic guitar sounds, redeems them as the pur¬ 
veyors of making someone else’s great song a distinctly BR5-49 song. 
The disc’s two best tunes, a version of Nick Lowe’s “Play That Fast Thing 
(One More Time)” and the Chuck Meade penned “Fool of the Century” 
might both be a welcome relief to pop-country radio audiences - if they 
ever get the chance. —MR 
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Cave Catt Sammy 
Cornin' on Strong 
Big Bellied Records 

St. Louis’ Cave Catt Sammy play some mean mod¬ 
ern rockabilly, but the Comin’on Strong title here 
works better for their live show than for this re¬ 
cording. Led by vocalist, upright bassist and pri¬ 
mary songwriter Beau Sammy Sample, the quartet 
offers up nearly an hour’s worth of your standard, 
clean-cut simple rhythms and stories about fast 
cars, love, trains and the funnier things in life. “You 
Won’t Last One Night,” “Honky Tonk Star” and 
“Rocket to the Moon” are the recording’s best tracks. 



Nick Cave and the Bad Seeds 
No More Shall We Part 
Mute Records 

Cave takes his time. He is a very purposeful man. And to make the kind 
of music he does requires thought, contemplation, and an understanding, 
although not necessarily a comfortable one, with one’s self. No More 
Shall We Part finds Cave and the Bad Seeds much in the same mind-set 
as 1997’s The Boatman's Call, but that effort was a much more plaintive, 
skeletal affair, often just Cave alone at the piano. On NMSWP the Seeds 
stretch it out and add more colors (or blacks, whites, and grays as it 
were) to the canvas. Mick Harvey is there as always, along with Bilxa 
Bargeld, Martyn Casey and others. The themes, of course, are those 
Cave has spent his creative life examining; the dark, the light, good, evil, 
God, love lost, found and misplaced — the tales of ordinary madness, as 
it has been put. To name-drop popular reference points would be silly, 
not to mention lazy. This is music made by men (a man) who are explor¬ 
ing and dealing with ideas that can't be contained in the snap and crackle 
of a simple pop song. Nick Cave and the Bad Seeds give you everything 
they have, as always, pushing it to nearly the 70 min. mark. But 700 or 
even 7000 minutes would never be enough. Some things, maybe, we 
weren't meant to figure out. But ah, the guts to try. — BC 
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Robbie Fulks 
13 Hillbilly Giants 
Boondoggle Records 

Culling 13 of his “favorite” songs to record, Rob¬ 
bie Fulks’ “giants” are releases by some of coun¬ 
try’s more obscure artists. Many are mostly for¬ 
gotten, but not yet gone. Fulks describes the art¬ 
ists he covers here as “Monomaniacally fixed on 
their work, and unapologetically true to their 
strange selves, they seem to have missed the an¬ 
nouncement that there is a certain way of doing things.” And with that 
line, he might as well start his autobiography. The covers here are great in 
their purely hillbilly revelry and despair. The recording begins with the in¬ 
strumental “Southern Comfort,” which features some fine and uplifting 
pickin’. Then, there’re the basic tales of drunkenness (“Cocktails” and 
“Bury the Bottle with Me”), true love (“Burn on Love Fire”), broken-hearts 
(“By the Law of My Heart”) and temptation (“Act Like A Married Man”). 

And while the down and dirty songs are a staple of this kind of music, the 
upbeat, witty numbers shine through. “Donna On My Mind” has an inno¬ 
cent ‘50s feel, while the foot-stompers “I Wanna Be Mama’d,” “Lotta Lotta 
Women” and ‘We Live A Long Time To Get Old” can be sing-a-longs after 
a first listen. The songs here cover these familiar topics in enlightening 
ways - nothing less than what you’d expect from the country king of Chi¬ 
cago.— MR 


Ghosts and Vodka 
Precious Blood 
Six Gun Lover Records 

Former members of Joan of Arc, Cap’n Jazz, and Tetsuo 
offer up their first full length as Ghosts and Vodka. Gui¬ 
tars, bass, and drums, but no vocals. They insist they’re 
just too big of jerks for any singer to want to work with. 

The music’s great, off kilter time changes, frenzied guitar 
lines, and energetic as all Hell, the songs swirl and 
churn, explode, then slip away into delay-drenched res¬ 
pites. The packaging is remarkably unique as well. A series of cartooned 
inserts has replaced the traditional fold-out booklet, with each track getting 
its own customized written and drawn explanation of what a friend of the 
band’s thinks they mean. The disc’s opening caption serves as a good il¬ 
lustration of what types of themes the band like to cover. “I want to salt 
your poop and wear it on my face like a beard.” If possible, don’t let that 
turn you off, and buy a copy of this record. — MM 
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Gotohells 

Rock and Roll America 
Vagrant records 

It's always the Stooges, MC5, and the Ramones that are most bequeathed 
the title of "punk rock fountainheads," and rightly so. But if you ask me, 
Chuck Berry may have started the whole ugly mess. The Gotohells surely 
own a few CB platters, along with the entire catalogs of those mentioned 
prior. Punk volume and fury shotgunned together with early R-N-R purity. 
This ain't no baggy t-shirt, backpacker stuff. Step into the wrong alley to take 
a leak and you just might hear this sucker blaring out the back of your local 
rathole bar. — BC 

Guided By Voices 
Isolation Drills 
Matador Records 

Bob Pollard makes music for a very simple reason— he absolutely must. It 
pours out of him in a torrent in mad, crushing waves. And if you don't know 
the history, lets sum it up as such: Guided By Voices are the great American 
rock and roll story . And now to current events. Isolation Drills is typically bril¬ 
liant. Yes, the tape hiss charm and tin shed vocals of some years past may 
be a memory, but the 21st century GBV is the band Pollard always envi¬ 
sioned. Despite all those years gloriously swelled with Budwieser in the 
basements of Dayton, Ohio, singing into boomboxes and four tracks, making 
record after record to be cast off into "where-ever,” Isolation Drills was al¬ 
ways the dormant dream. Kicked off with "Fair Touching," formerly recorded 
by yet another Pollard offshoot, "Lexo and the Leapers," the song is deserv¬ 
edly brought to full boil here. "Chasing Heather Crazy" will try to do what 
"Teenage F.B.I." did— become a big, fat radio hit. It won't. That's not the 
world we live in, and be thankful for it. Then we get the unholy catchiness of 
"Glad Girls". One listen and its hook will be locked away in memory forever. 
You have been warned. Followed directly by "Run Wild," a stomping anthem 
that recalls the days of Weed King some dozen albums ago. The stark, con¬ 
fessional brevity of "How's My Drinking?" leaves one swaying in its cadence. 
And buried deep at song 15 is "Fine To See You"— as beautiful a ballad as 
Pollard has ever written. Long time fans will find that as quite the declaration. 
So is Isolation Drills. Hey Bob, same time next year? — BC 

Hot Water Music 
A Flight and a Crash 
Epitaph 

For anyone out there wondering, yeah, the water’s still boiling. Aggressive 
and dynamic drums and bass, inventive dueling guitar lines, vocals that 
range from gruff as McGruff to bitter sweet—the same old formula and it’s 
still working. If you’ve never been a fan of the band, you probably never will 
be. They're like the emotive screamo-core version of AC/DC... so they’ve 
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only got one song, at least it’s a good one. The title track, “Swinger,” and 
“Sons and Daughters” are standouts, but any of the 14 tunes would 
make a good state of the union address for the Hot Water folks. — MM 

The Ivory Coast 
Clouds 

Polyvinyl Record Co. 

The Ivory Coast were impressive when I saw them last 
year with Hey Mercedes and Jets to Brazil, but the intrica¬ 
cies of their songs were lost in the mix. Luckily, they’ve 
managed to flush out the details on their new full length. 

Clouds pops and bounces like No Pocky-era Superchunk, 
the chiming guitars nicely propping up the nasally vocals. 

Songs like “Sixty-Five Percent” show the band at their best, building into 
swirling guitar freak-outs that are augmented by random synth bursts. 

The closer “There Will be Clouds” is a personal favorite. The lyrics, lifted 
from a magazine, seem a bit crammed in at times, but the lush, plodding 
arrangements more than make up for it. The Ivory Coast approach their 
craft with an earnest intensity, yet retain the loose, laid-back feel that 
made rock-n-roll legends like the Rolling Stones so popular in the first 
place. Perfection is unattainable, so let the songs speak for themselves. 
The Ivory Coast have done just that. — MM 

Jimmy Eat World 
Bleed American 
Dreamworks 

When a band puts out a stunningly brilliant landmark album (JEW’S last 
full-length, Clarity for instance) is it ever possible to recapture and rekin¬ 
dle that flame of brilliance on subsequent releases? Maybe, but it’ll have 
to be better than Bleed American . Sure it has its moments; the guitar 
bashing title track, the Bryan Adams meets John Cougar summer feel¬ 
good anthem “The Middle,” and the endearing “Hear You Me,” but it falls 
short of the mark the band have unwittingly set for themselves. The in¬ 
gredients are all there, a major label budget, plus engineer/producer 
extraordinaire Mark Trombino, but the songs are less inspiring and vis¬ 
ceral. They’ve combined the riffage and energy of Static Prevails with the 
shimmering production tweaks of Clarity , but it seems a bit too assem¬ 
bled. Don’t get me wrong, it’s still a great listen, but with expectations 
having been set so high with their last release, I can’t help but feel a bit 
let down. — MM 
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The Ladybug Transistor 
Argyle Heir 
Merge Records 

The most vibrantly inoffensive of all insects, the ladybug is a perfect paral¬ 
lel to the music of this band. Think happy thoughts. Bright sun-shiny mo¬ 
ments, floral print skirts, her hair up in braids, cool, bubbling brooks, green 
fields, lemonade. Gary Olson’s deep, rich voice is overwhelmingly warm 
and soothing. The arrangements absolutely drip with colorful, timeless pop 
sounds. “Words Hang in the Air,” with it’s xylophone, sleigh bells, string 
patterns, clavettes, and assorted other sounds is the most obvious candi¬ 
date to sit at the head of the Argyle Heir table. The same things that drew 
countless scores of pop-lovers to super groups like the Beach Boys and 
Belle and Sebastian, will assuredly draw folks to the Ladybug Transistor. 
It’s easy listening that goes far beyond surface-level filler, and that’s a 
good thing. -MM 

Lefty’s Deceiver 

Conversations on Favored Nations 
Happy Couples Never Last Records 

A hot young band on a hot young upstart label. PA’s Lefty’s Deceiver adds 
to the list of diverse sounding bands Indianapolis’ Happy Couples never 
Last Records is becoming known for. Imploringly soulful, the vocals wrap 
around off-kilter guitar patterns for an all-around melodic and harmonious 
assault (all three members sing). Outbursts of angst/energy allow things to 
fall apart just enough before the band snap the reigns and bring the songs 
back under control. “Wm. Tell” and “September ‘til first night” are stand¬ 
outs, the latter falling somewhere between the depths of Hum and the 
flowing guitar lines of Pele. Drummer Mike Kennedy also plays for Matt 
Pond P.A., another Pencil-state export, although the rhythmic styles of the 
two bands are quite different. Engineer Brian Mctear did an excellent job 
of capturing the range of sounds throughout the disc, although the songs 
are much more dynamic live. Regardless, Conversations is a very compe¬ 
tent and well produced sophomore effort. — MM 

Low 

Things We Lost In the Fire 
Kranky Records 

In an oversaturated and overburdened music community where oodles of 
rockers are clamoring for attention and chart positions, Low manage to 
command attention with a voice that rarely exceeds a whisper. With 
Things We Lost In the Fire, their latest full length for Kranky records, bass¬ 
ist Zak Sally, and the husband/wife team of Mimi Parker and Alan 
Sparhawk have committed to tape another endearing collage of hush-rock 
tunes. Guest appearances by folks like genre-mates Ida’s own Ida Pearle 
(violin) and trumpet by Bob Weston add extra layers to an already dense 
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composition of lightly strummed guitars and beautiful vocal harmonies. 
Perfect music for rainy days or nighttime make-out sessions. — MM 


Old 97’s 
Satellite Rides 
Elektra 2000 


Following up with their jump to country-tinged 
are back with a cd of new recordings. The 
songs of Satellite Rides are one poetic gem 
after the next, proving Rhett Miller’s contribu¬ 
tion to the great American songbook is just in 
its infancy. As long as a songwriter continues 
to write in new ways and with different influ¬ 
ences, they’re always going to remain fresh, 
and this comes as naturally to Miller and the 
gang as swimming does a tadpole. This one 
will prove to be one of the best records of the 



pop-rock, the Old 97’s 


year. — MR 


Portastatic 
Looking For Leonard 
Merge Records 

An all instrumental soundtrack to an independent Canadian film slated 
for a late summer release, Looking For Leonard marks the fourth full- 
length release for Portastatic (Superchunk singer/songwriter and 
Merge co-founder Mac Macaughan’s “other” project). In the experimen¬ 
tal vein of last year’s foray into Brazilian pop music, De Mel , De Melao , 
Mac covers new musical ground, “composing” songs utilizing his con¬ 
stantly swelling bag of tricks rather than simply writing catchy rock 
tunes as he has for the past decade. The familiar sounds of Portastatic 
are here—the laid back acoustic and electric guitars, the keys, even 
some string arrangements and sparse drum patterns, but the tunes are 
forced to rely on their conjured atmospherics rather than Mac’s implor¬ 
ing vocals for their created moods. The disc succeeds on its own for 
what it is, but without having seen the film, it’s hard to say whether or 
not the union of the two will be as successful. — MM 
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The Sadies 
Tremendous Efforts 
Bloodshot 

Tremendous Efforts successfully covers a lot of musical territory 
that all amazingly ends up flowing together as well as bourbon 
and water. Canada’s The Sadies wear their influences on their sleeves -- 
moving deftly from the Les Paulian swing of “Pass the Chutney” to the 
“shoop-shoop" early Beatles-like harmonies of “Loved on Look,” and on to 
the MC5-ish “Flash.” With every few songs being instrumental, it’s appar¬ 
ent that The Sadies know their strength is in the music. But while the vo¬ 
cals may often take a backseat, when they’re there, they’re worth it. 

All in all, The Sadies have produced a musically intriguing record raw and 
intense with nary a dull moment. Tremendous Efforts is a sort of garage 
rock for the alt-country set. — MR 


Southern Culture on the Skids 
Liquored Up and Lacquered Down 
TVT Records 

The purveyors of all things tacky and yacky are back 
with thirteen songs chock full of backwoods humor and 
ear-pricklin’ pickin’. The title track starts off the disc 
with a fast pace and all the wiley wit you’d expect from 
a band that’s been churning out their own sound for more than a decade. 
“Just How Lonely,” a slow number sung by bassist Mary Huff, is a true 
standout, a melodic change of pace from the high energy chaos their mu¬ 
sic usually invokes. The song highlights Mary’s perfectly sweet yet tor¬ 
mented country voice and indicates there’s more to come from this spring 
chicken. Other great songs on the release include “Cheap Motels” and 
“Corn Liquor” (“it sure is good”). On Liquored Up and Lacquered Down, 
SCOTS host a hillbilly hoe-down at the corner of crafty and catchy. This 
band is full of kitsch and they wear it well. Besides, you can have almost 
as fun listening to SCOTS’ music as they seem to have playing it.— MR 

Trent Summar & The New Rob Mob 
Trent Summar & The New Rob Mob 
VFR Records 

Playing country in that early, proud and confident kinda way -- Trent Sum- 
mar’s music rocks as hard as any rock ever will. He’s got pure attitude 
and the chops to back it up. Searing guitars, a driving rhythm section and 
some catchy lyrics is really all it takes - and its all here. In addition to the 
hip-shakin’ originals, Summar & The Mob polish the 70s hit “It Never 
Rains in Southern California” ‘til it’s shiny and new. This self-titled record 
is more than worth the price of admission. — MR 
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John Vandersiice 
Time Travel is Lonely 
Barsuk Records 

Apparently based around a series of letters his brother sent him while on a 
year-long scientific research expedition in Antarctica, John Vandersiice 
manages to create moods both lyrical and musical that adequately reflect 
the feelings of loneliness and despair portrayed in the accompanying 
“letters.” “You Were My Fiji” and “Keep the Dream Alive” succeed by fus¬ 
ing elements of emptiness and isolation with some incredibly catchy pop 
hooks. An assortment of random key and synth sounds infiltrate a number 
of the remaining tracks, while the title track, and “Emma Pearl” compete 
for the coveted “most accessible and staight-forward song on the album” 
award. While this release could have benefited from a good weeding out 
of some of the more meandering moments (although maybe they were 
“weeded” in), as a whole, it’s not too shabby at all. — MM 

Whiskeytown 
Pneumonia 

Lost Highway Records 

Ryan Adams and crew are back with another fine effort. 

Spanning a broad band of genres, from roots-rock to folk, 
pop to alt-country, the songs defy conventional categori¬ 
zation. Influences are definitely recognizable (Dylan, the 
Stones, Springsteen, Sheryl Crow?), but the songs easily 
stand on their own. Adams is a good storyteller, and a slew of enlisted 
musicians help flush the ideas out nicely (the disc includes appearances 
from Tommy Stinson and James Ihal). Caitlin Cary’s haunting backing vo¬ 
cals add extra depth to the already well-layered tracks, as do string ar¬ 
rangements, horns and woodwinds. The tones are incredibly rich and or¬ 
ganic, making for an ultra-cozy listen. -MM 

Lucinda Williams 
Essence 
Lost Highway 

True Lucinda fans are very thankful to have this release so soon after the 
long wait we had for her last recording, the Grammy Award winning Car 
Wheels on a Gravel Road. Essence, like Car Wheels, is full of intensely 
personal and introspective songs - all written by Williams. The songs are 
soft and sincere, telling the tales of broken romance and hopeful dreams. 

“I Envy the Wind” is as slow and poetic as anything Williams has produced 
to date - uplifting in its sheer despondency. Redemption and salvation, 
while not achieved, are at least viewed as desirable in the surprising 
rocker “Get Right With God,” and “Bus to Baton Rouge” continues 
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Williams’ long love of painting stories through geography. Essence is a 
fitting title for a recording that musically seems to recall many of Lucinda’s 
earliest works. Full of heavy blues guitar licks, plenty of those now rarely 
heard sounds from cajun country, and Lucinda’s voice at its most melan¬ 
choly, Essence is above all else, a soul-full record and undoubtedly one 
that will hold its place in the great lexicon of Lucinda. — MR 

Zero Zero 
Am Gold 
Jade Tree 

Ex-Lifetime-ers Ari Katz and Dave Idea hook up with Miss TK for a funky, 
hook-laden aural assault. Zero Zero owe their sound as much to modern 
incarnations of Euro house and techno music as they do Jersey stalwarts 
Bruce Springsteen and Bon Jovi, A wide array of rhythms and tempos 
keep the disc moving through layers of jazz-influenced bass lines and 
dance floor horn and synth bursts. Extremely groove oriented, Am Gold , 
like the name suggests, offers a perfect amalgam of “pop” sounds—it’s 
brain candy really. Turn off your mind and let your booty do the thinkin’ for 
once. If you don’t at all like to dance, do not put this disc in—instead, stare 
at your computer and look up synonyms for “boring jerk.” —MM 



PATRICK HALEY: PHOTOGRAPHER 
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Mike Montgomery Interviews Mike Young from For Stars. 

1. Let's get the background thing out of the way...members, how 
long you've 

been together, etc.. 

Carlos Forster, Michael Young, Christian Preja all went to high school 
together somewhere in Southern California. Carlos Forster, Michael 
Young, Dan Paris all went to college somewhere on the Central Coast 
of California. Nick Frietas is from the Central Valley of California. 

Carlos- Vocals, Guitar 
Michael- Guitar 
Dan- Keyboards, Guitar 
Christian- Bass 
Nick- Drums 

So, we have been playing together in various forms for 10 
years. For Stars as a band starts with the release of the first self-titled 
album in 1997. Carlos, Michael, Christian have been with it since the 
start. Dan has been with it from the second album, Windows For Stars. 
We have had 6 drummers, all of them great friends, that have left for 
various reasons. Nick is the latest and is great. Hopefully we can keep 
the line-up solid for awhile. 

2. This is your third record, right? In what ways do you feel it ex¬ 
ceeds your previous efforts, and what about it surprises or excites 
you? i.e any songs that took unexpected turns through the re¬ 
cording process, etc? 

This record was the first time that we worked out demos for the 
songs. We bought an 8-track and spent time recording, working out ar¬ 
rangements. We still took a pretty intuitive/experimental approach once 
we got into the studio. The two places (Tiny Telephone, Wally Sound) 
where we recorded the new album had lots of strange instruments and 
funny stuff to play with. But, since we had done the demos there was a 
solid foundation to play off. The drummer on the album is another friend 
from high school, Tommy Casey. Tommy is a multi-instrumentalist play¬ 
ing the vibes and piano on a number of songs. He brought another level 
of musicianship to the new 
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record. I think that the one that ^prised me the most we ended up calling 
"There Was a River.” The intro to the song is the demo version on our 8- 
track played through a distortion pedal, reverb tank, out a little solid state 
amp and mic-ed again. As that version blends into the new studio-recorded 
version, something really nice happens— a second of unexpected awaken¬ 
ing. 

3. There's a lot of lush instrumentation throughout the record— huge 
expansive soundscapes really... Having never seen you guys before, 
how do you think the music comes across in a live setting as opposed 
to on disc, and do you prefer one context over the other? 

We play a little differently live. It is definitely looser and a little more 
rocking. We can't produce all the things on the record live, so we play the 
songs in a way that works live. In between the three records there have 
been close to 30 other songs that we would perform live, most have never 
been recorded. The live set is made out of the songs that are fun to play and 
translate in that setting. 

4. What do you have your sights set on for the rest of this year? Future 
recording plans, etc? Any closing thoughts or comments? 

We are hoping that the touring goes well, we really haven't done 
much extensive touring before. We all have day jobs and girlfriends and it 
gets hard to leave that stuff for too long. But, we are going to give it a try. 
There are also some European tour plans with a festival in Spain this August 
and a tour in the Fall. There is also the situation of practice space in San 
Francisco. We lost our practice space last November, and have been kind of 
wondering around paying hourly at various places. But, the plan won't be 
able to begin until we have a solid home in which to set our studio up. We 
also need someone to take over world food production operations. We now 
have members in the architectural community, law community, technology 
sector, entertainment industry, and clothing production. If someone is ready, 
and-has ties in food production, please apply. $ 











